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In view of these and other contemporary judgments, it is
desirable to get as clear a view as we can of the actual living
standards of labourers in the eighteenth century. For the
poorest sections of the population in both town and country,
we can get some idea of these standards from the numerous
tracts dealing with the poor laws; and we have also a great
deal of information about the standard diets prescribed for the
inmates of various poor houses, though it is by no means
certain that these diets were in nearly all cases actually supplied.
Where they were supplied, there can be no doubt that the
inmates fared a good deal better, in respect of food, than the
general body of independent labourers.
Unfortunately, we are most fully equipped with facts about
the standard of living towards the end of the century, when
rising prices, especially after the outbreak of war in 1793, must
have seriously upset the previous standards. Eden, whose
three volumes on The State of the Poor, published in 1797, are
our principal source of information, collected most of his
budgets from all parts of the country between 1794 and 1796.
But it is noticeable that most of Eden's budgets show the poor
as expending a good deal more than they are shown as having
received from all sources of family income; and it seems
probable that his statistics show in fact rather what the poor
had been able to buy before the rise in prices than what they
were actually getting in 1795 or 1796. We can therefore use
them as giving a general guide to standards of living in the latter
part of the eighteenth century, especially as they are fairly
well confirmed by other contemporary evidence from the pre-
war period, drawn from Arthur Young, from Davies's Case of
the Labourers in Husbandry, and from numerous poor law sources.
From Eden's budgets we get a picture of agricultural
labourers earning, in different parts of the country, mostly from
7-r. 6d. to ioj. a week, though an exceptional man here and
there got us. or even izs. These figures exclude harvest
money, which might bring in a pound or two more during the
year. But family earnings depended greatly on whether the
wife also worked for pay, and on the earnings of children. In
fact, the majority of wives did supplement the family income,
most often by spinning or some similar home occupation, but